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has been little emphasized by students of the psychology
of reading, but its validity and importance seem clearly
established through our analysis of cases of special
difficulty in reading.1

Analysis of the mental processes involved in reading
has never been applied to individual cases of inability
to learn to read, so far as we know. The fact that some
individuals have a pronounced disability in this field has
been observed, it is true. It is exceedingly interesting
to find that neurologists and even ophthalmologists have
dealt with this question far more than have psycholo-
gists. It is the former who have reported and analyzed
cases of so-called congenital word-blindness or alexia.
Perhaps it would be best briefly to review the main con-
tributions dealing with this subject.

Morgan2 told in 1896 of a lad, fourteen years old,
who, in spite of much instruction, could read only a few
of the simplest words, could write almost nothing from
dictation, and made mistakes even in writing his own
name. He learned to read the letters of the alphabet
only after long and painstaking instruction, but he had
no difficulty in reading numerals. He solved simple
problems in algebra and could multiply three-place digits.
He came of an intelligent family, and except for his special
disability was considered not inferior to others of his
age. Morgan believed the inability to learn to read and
to write from dictation was due to some congenital defect

1 As early as 1896, Richard Baerwald in his book "Theorie der Bega-
bung ", discussing the psychology of reading, included the synthetic
aspect.    He calls synthesis in reading a mental function dealing with
meanings of words and relationships of ideas whereby the content of a
passage is grasped.    He believes this synthetic process should be dif-
ferentiated both  from association and  from apperception.    However,
we use synthesis to signify a process which binds together the separate
elements in the mechanics of reading.

2 Morgan,  W. Pringle,  "A Case of Congenital Word-Blindness,"
British Medical Journal, November, 1896.